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Significant Sentiments 


OSCAR W. FIRKINS ON EMERSON 
J. Bryan Allin 
in The American Review 

(In Emerson’s philosophy many) have 
found evidence of an inadequate dualism, 
or rather a lack of recognition of “the feel- 
ing of evil as a tremendous reality.” Mr. 
Firkins felt that lack no more than did 
Emerson. He was not a dualist. In dis- 
cussing Emerson’s influence on Unitarian- 
ism he said that it drew new fervor and new 
liberalism from Emerson. “Its misfor- 
tune lay in the fact that it lost the fervor 
while it kept the liberality. . . . Liberal- 
ism is a strain on the vital force of any cult 
—an ordeal which the Emersons, but not 
the Emersonians, can victoriously and 
profitably meet.” Is that any more than a 
confession that Emerson’s reconciliation of 
irreconcilable forces was possible only be- 
cause there were elements in Emerson’s 
character not present in his philosophy? 
Emersonianism fell, partly, at least, be- 
cause the religion behind it was moribund. 
Its adherents could not, as Emerson seemed 
to do, put evil to one side; and his philos- 
ophy almost ignored the problem. It 
would seem, therefore, that even if, as Mr. 
Firkins suggested, the world received a 
new and vital charge of the religious spirit 
and Emersonianism were revitalized, it 
would still need revision. 

* * 
A REAL DEFENCE OF RELIGION 
Wallace W. Willard 
in World Unity 

There are experiences which if not re- 
ligious in the commonly accepted sense are 
certainly religious as witnesses to a higher 
dimension of life ever waiting to be 
“tapped” by the human spirit. A striking 
illustration of such an experience, taken 
from the realm of music, is found in the 
“Education of Henry Adams,” wherein the 
autobiographer tells us that until one day 
of revelation he had loathed the music of 
Beethoven. On that day he had been re- 
luctantly persuaded by friends to go to a 
beer garden and again, for fellowship’s 
sake, listen to the music he loathed. His 
own words may state what happened: ‘‘He 
could not be more astonished had he read 
a new language. Among the marvels of 
education this was the most marvelous. 
Among the fumes of coarse tobacco and 
poor beer, surrounded by the coarsest of 
haus frauen, a new sense burst out like a 
flower in his life, so superior to the old 
senses, so bewildering, so astonished at 
its own existence that he could not credit 
it and watch it as something apart, ac- 
cidental and not to be trusted.” In this 
experience we cannot doubt that Henry 
Adams had “dealings with the Secret- 
Ground of the universe inaccessible to 
conceptual thought.” 


The history of art is the history of a 
pre-logical instinct in the soul of man 
seeking expression in the world of sense. 
Whether it be a cave man depicting buf- 
faloes on cavern walls in France before 
the dawn of history and with a fidelity un- 
rivaled today, or Michelangelo painting 
frescos on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome; whether it be the builders of 
temples now only known in their majestic 
ruins or the creators of those piles that 
everywhere in Europe today bear witness 
of the spirit of Beauty seeking embodiment 
in stone—in every instance we are in the 
presence of a super-conceptual urge that 
cannot rest until it is clothed in sensuous 
form. “The work of religion,” Professor 
Hocking has said, “‘is a perpetual parent- 
age; the status of the arts is a perpetual 
dependence.” 

* * 


AMERICANS ARE QUEER 
Stephen Leacock 
in The Forum 

Americans are queer people: they can’t 
rest. They have more time, more leisure, 
shorter hours, more holidays, and more 
vacations than any other people in the 
world. But they can’t rest. They rush 
up and down across their continent as 
tourists; they move about in great herds 
to conventions; they invade the wilderness, 
they flood the mountains, they keep the 
hotels full. But they can’t rest. The 
scenery rushes past them. They learn it, 
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ments are announced to them in a rubber- 
neck bus. They hear them, but they 
don't get them. They never stop moving; 
they rush up and down as Shriners, Ma- 
sons, Old Graduates, Bankers—they are a 
new thing each day, always rushing to a 
reunion or something. 

So they go rushing about till the under- 


taker gathers them in to a last convention. 
* * 


STUDENTS’ RELIGIOUS LIFE 
Shailer Mathews 
in The Journal of Religion . 

A functional curriculum must include 
more attention to the development of the 
personality of the individual students who 
are to become religious leaders. This 
must involve: 

(a) A more complete personnel study of 
the students. We are already acquiring 
certain information of this sort through 
the application blanks which are being 
filled out by matriculants. In the case of 
the women students there should be ap- 
pointed a committee of the wives of the 
faculty to develop the social contacts be- 
tween the faculty and students and to give 
advice which can best be given by women 
to women. Departmental clubs can be of 
value in developing more informal inter- 
course and a better acquaintance between 
students and the faculty than the class- 
room permits. In the president’s or dean’s 
office also there is a constant dealing with 
personnel problems. But we should go 
still farther in order that we may properly 
advise the type of courses and activities 
which a student should take. We should 
become acquainted with hs personal his- 
tory, his family and social background as 
well as educational history. 

(b) Above all, we should seek to make 
the entire educational process of the stu+ 
dents minister to the development of 
that religious life which religious leadership 
invo'ves. It is all but inevitable that a 
thoroughly untrammeled and _ investi- 
gative spirit such as should permeate our 
classrooms and our entire institutional life 
should raise in many students’ minds ques- 
tions which may cool their emotional life 
and substitute a spirit of investigation for 
that of leadership. This is no new prob- 
lem. I am inclined to think that an in- 
crease in the proportion of students study- 
ing for teaching positions has somewhat 
modified their religious approach. That 
many of them do find their religious life 
organized and strengthened by classroom 
work and contact with men of the faculty 
is clear from the testimony of innumerable 
persons. Insistence that as far as possible 
students should have religious work will 
serve to stabilize their reactions to a 
change of intellectual atmosphere. But at 
the present time I believe there is need of 
renewed attention to the personal religious 
life of students as well as faculty in view of. 
our new knowledge of personality and of 
the changes which are taking place in the 
religious life of the times. 


Sel 


—— 
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INCE the appearance of Benjamin Cremieux’s 
§} critique of Jean Schlumberger’s novel, “Saint 
Saturnin,” there has been a definite feeling 
D in France that a new epoch in literature began 
in 1931, an age of “responsibility” in creative writing. 
This responsibility concerns itself with the acceptance 
of the moral burden on the part of the author to clarify 
the meaning of life by a process of literary integration, 
and is essentially a repudiation of the Continental 
tradition in letters. But with us in America there 
has been a continuity of momentum through Puritan- 
ism, Quakerism and Transcendentalism that never 


died out and that has been deepening its stream, es- _ 


pecially in the novels of Dorothy Canfield. 

However much our imported critics may choose 
to set up synthetic American credos in an attempt to 
establish Manhattanism as the authentic voice of 
_ migratory oracles, there has been, notwithstanding, an 

essential, organically American tradition of “re- 
sponsibility.” And the smartly-timed tercentenary 
fusillade of inflated prejudices directed against a bleak 
and ephemeral New England theocracy, was but a 
_ pretense of attack upon a force that reasserts itself 
from such disparate American contingents as Elizabeth 
Roberts, Ellen Glasgow, Robert Herrick, Zona Gale, 
and Dorothy Canfield. This force is primarily a neo- 
_ Puritanism that asserts as a fundamental principle 
that the metal of the individual is the lightning-rod of 
- destiny; that the life within is a determinant in what 
_ the force of circumstances from without can do to 
_ vital individualism. 
4 Less than a decade after the founding of the 
_ Massachusetts Bay Colony the disintegration of 
Puritan theocracy set in, as the earliest records of the 
Providence Plantations, the Quaker settlements of 
- Sandwich and Dartmouth, and of the frontier of the 
Province of the Mayne so eloquently declare. English 
- Puritanism was modulated by the tremendous forces 
of Quakerism and Non-Conformism the moment it 
was planted on American soil. It is now a critical 
vogue to establish the West as a molding force in our 
civilization. But such an attempt ignores the periph- 
eral frontier of every Colonial settlement from 1620 
on. And to whatever extent the West may choose to 
break with the Colonial past, this peripheral frontier 
_has been from the beginning an outer check upon an 
autocratic formulation of a fixed standard. The 
Quakers of New England and the colonies of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the non-Conformists 
of Virginia and the expanding South, were the in- 
tellectual frontiersmen of every stronghold of either 
Puritanism or Anglicanism. And they prepared the 


j The Neo-Puritanism of Dorothy Canfield 


Edward A. Post 


way for the molding of Americanism in the forms of 
Transcendentalism. 

In no writer is this deepening and broadening 
stream of the American tradition more clearly dis- 
cernible than in Dorothy Canfield, who more than 
any other contemporary American writer has made 
definitive this true American neo-Puritanism. 

It has been the pleasure of foreign critics to scoff 
at the American phrase “practical idealism” as a 
pathetic contradiction of terms, and an amazing evi- 
dence of the thinness of American culture. But they, 
like our modernists, are quite happy to ignore Ameri- 
ean history. Fora pioneering nation the only idealism 
possible was one that could include a high emphasis on 
the facts of experience. American idealism has had to 
place its high value on the “practice’’ of idealism, 
functional idealism that, because it must keep its 


_foundations on the ground, must not soar into ab- 


strusity. And as any student of American tradition 
knows, for the American himself “practical idealism’’ 
means a paralleling of idealism and a functionable 
application of it. 

One sees in Dorothy Canfield’s novels the em- 
piricism of John Dewey reduced to practicable human 
terms. The home is the center of gravity in a social 
democracy. Fatherhood and motherhood are neces- 
sary functions of the full, vital life. The community 
is the kernel of national ethical living. The significance 
of life is achieved by growth from within; self-disci- 
pline through meeting life head-on is a just inheri- 
tance of a pioneer people. Intelligence is learned or- 
ganically and cannot be accepted from any theoretical 
formulation. Knowledge of life gives a power to 
create values in it. Integrity, or a loyalty to one’s 
achieved self, is character. Character is a determi- 
nant of individual destiny. 

Such a conception is as far removed from the 
austerity and brittle hardness of New England theoc- 
racy as Spinoza is from Thomas Aquinas. It con- 
forms precisely with Dean Pound’s definition of the 
twentieth-century outlook as involving primarily the 
elements of organization, a sense of relation, and a 
belief in cooperation. This is the contemporary stage 
of the broadening American tradition. It is not a 
break with our past; it is a continuation of the re- 
sponsibility to break with conformity when the object 
of conformity has failed to move along the stream of 
life. It is the expression of a necessary recognition of 
reality which repudiates the romantic conception that 
we can be masters of our fates or captains of our des- 
tinies. We Americans, as Erskine says, assert the 
freedom to experiment with life but retain a con- 
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sciousness of the fact that we must accept the conse- 
quences if our ideal objective runs counter to the 
facts of experience. In this attitude we find the 
Puritan self-discipline involved in the responsibility 
for exercising a freedom of choice in the values of life, 
the Quaker sense of a perpetual possibility of im- 
mediate revelation of truth, and the Transcendental 
belief that reality in every form is a symbolic ex- 
pression of eternal truth. 

And it is for this reason that Dorothy Canfield 
achieves universality in literary art through a fidelity 
to the aims of a deeper realism than any of the varieties 
of superficial pictorial, repertorial, or case-history 
naturalism that cater to the demands of merely mor- 
bid post-war taste. She has kept in the current of re- 
sponsible authorship that in its high seriousness has 
never flagged, and that is the flowering of a Puritanic 
sense of ethical duty and a stoic attempt to plumb 
the depths of the torrential stream of life. 

Because the detail in her work is rich and full, it 
is none the less highly selective and everywhere rele- 
vant—artistically related to theme. To characterize 
it as autobiographical or documentarian—and hence 
realistic only in a practical sense—is to miss the dis- 
ciplined architectonics of her novels, all the more ar- 
tistic because decorously clothed with the flesh and 
blood of life. It is this very fidelity to life itself that 
leaves its meaning to be integrated by the reader’s 
consciousness. It is truth to be discovered that we 
are offered; and beneath the surface the currents are 
determined by the channels of deeper truth, gradually 
taking direction and course and momentum as the 
stream deepens in its progress. 

If one considers, for example, the first chapter of 
“Her Son’s Wife’ one realizes how artistic and ironic 
a prelude it is to the orchestrated life that we meet 
later on. Ostensibly it composes the ‘“‘local color” 
in which Mary Bascomb, the teacher, is interviewing 
immigrant mothers of her pupils and in her smugness 
advising these women how to order their lives accord- 
ing to the austere pattern of her own life, disciplined 
from without, as it is, by the conventional and stereo- 
typed Puritan formula of dignity and propriety. But 
every precept or idea in these interviews we meet 
later on as a motif in the disintegrating house of cards 
that Mrs. Bascomb must surrender to the winds in 
order to be remade anew in the fire of her reincarna- 
tion on a human plane, rebuilded structurally from 
within. All of her neat Puritan maxims are shown to 
be but a lifeless fabric of unreality which brings 
calamity upon the person who leans upon them instead 
of achieving the necessary fiber of character from 
within. This is Dorothy Canfield’s way so to make 
artistic use out of every selected detail. 

And in her novels, too, she accepts the serious 
challenge of the modern creative artist. She will 
create Mrs. Bascomb into a glowing symbol of 
truth. Unlike the traditional novelist, Dorothy Can- 
field does not select her types ready-made; she is a 
truly creative artist, And if Mary Bascomb is not a 
symbol of the metamorphosis through which religion 
must go to transmute its pre-established formalism, 
however ordered and dignified, into a vital humanness 
that grows from the very germ of life deep within— 
then no character has ever been a symbol. 


Consider how the egocentric elements of the 
Puritan tradition in the book are made to give way. 
Puritan smugness and self-reliance, self-restraint as a 
substitute for positive nobility, consciousness of self, 
a repression of the emotional self by logical rational- 
ization as a gratifying achievement in itself—these 
are all shown to be false gods. The elements of the 
Puritan will to power are equally false. Dogged 
determination, the domination over others’ stand- 
ards, a righteous indignation at others’ foibles, doing 
good so that one will have nothing to reproach oneself 
for, and the sense of optimism that is based on power— 
these militant features of reform are likewise shown to 
be futile. A theoretical ethic that asserts civic re- 
sponsibility as a substitute for human charity, and a 
belief in the importance of a standing in the com- 
munity through the artificial standards of breeding, of 
family, and of education—must likewise be set aside to 
come to real understanding with life. 

And in the book this understanding is given its 
positive values also. Out of her smugness Mrs. Bas- 
comb emerges to see her own inadequacy—realizes 
that no pattern of principles can ever be fixed. Sym- 
pathy, she learns, is a greater force for good than 
control has ever been. And she learns that by forget- 
ting her self and her standards entirely she becomes 
good for others and not merely for her own salvation. 
She goes as far as a tolerance of moral indiscretion if 
it can contribute to a greater richness of life; that is, 
finally, she can sacrifice a moral principle for a moral 
good. She thus achieves the supreme sacrifice of her 
conscience in the exercise of her “practical idealism.” 
Her conformity to an inherited Puritan pattern of 
standards had at its best given her only a prejudiced 
contempt where human love was sorely needed. In- 
deed she learned that love and understanding were 


’ especially needed where ignorance of life had produced 


bleakness and crudity as industrial exploitation had 
starved Mr. Hicks’ life and that of his daughter. It 
is precisely because our ways of life produce such so- 
cial disparity that the necessity for human love be- 
comes a significant reality—the practice of a shared 
idealism for the good of all. 

And any institution which inherits a formal pat- 
tern of moral values must be transmuted in the same 
way. It must not maintain standards; it must create 
standards that are vital enough to change the social 
and economic disparities that exist between the 
Bascombs and the Hickses. The fine dignified Puri- 
tan teacher had much to learn from her proletarian 
daughter-in-law about the realities of life in the large, 
and became thereby at last the true mother and a true 
teacher. Religious organizations, too, must surrender 
the old formulas that a changing order of things has 
made obsolete, or else they shall find, as Mrs. Basecomb 
did, that their neat moral principles have atrophied 
while the need for moral good has spread out in all di- 
rections. 

Are not those Puritan “principles” the same 
formulated fabric that religion must slough off to 
emerge as a vital contributing factor to a slowly 
growing civilization? Can not the idealist in any field 
see in Dorothy Canfield’s neo-Puritanism an excellent 
clarification of the possibilities of our truly American — 
tradition? 


‘ 


j 


- Monstrous, and of- 


_ will refuse to stoop 


; 
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Color in Religion 


The Next Step in Ecclesiastical Architecture 


George W. Ferguson 


m|T is to be hoped that organized religion has 
i} gleaned the greatest benefit from our era of 
economic difficulty. Certain indications tend 
to convince the casual observer that this is 
true. The competitive spirit between denomina- 
tions is on the wane. The gradual lessening of news- 
paper publicity of the advertising nature has done 
much to make the Saturday and Monday news sheet 
more pleasurable to 
clergy and laity alike. 


ten hideous, parish 
houses and commun- 
ity centers, to which 
the church is some- 
times attached, are 
not as all-important 
as they were a few 
years ago. Ina word 
the Christian Church 
is on the way to be- 
ing de-commercial- 
ized. And if they 
are wise, the children 
of old Mother Church 
will never again go 
racketeering in dol- 
lars and cents; they 


to cheap advertising; 
and they will not 
think of themselves 
as competitive groups 
or count their 
achievements by the 
number of persons 
they can entice with- 
in the doors on a 
Sunday morning. If 
the Christian Church 
cannot convince her 
well-groomed laymen 
that their methods 
have well nigh de- 
stroyed the Church’s spiritual task, she can at least 
create an atmosphere of spiritual beauty and detach- 
ment that will make religion and the worship of God 
a challenge to that side of their natures which Amer- 
ican week-day life seldom touches. 

What was the meaning of this commercial ac- 
tivity on the part of the Christian Church? That the 
Church was attempting, by the most obvious means 
at hand, to bring back to her fold the thousands that 

were drifting away. Beautiful parish houses were 
built. They were well patronized. But the church 
buildings to which they were attached were so sordid 
in contrast that the parish house often ended by de- 
feating the purpose for which it was constructed. For 


the one convert that was gained by the parish supper, 


In the chancel directly over the main altar in St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 


Church in Springfield, Mass. 


two were lost from the church building as they fled 
from its barren interior and placque-laden walls. 

The Christian Church soon perceived this con: 
dition. The announcement of this realization came 
in the great outburst of the last decade in the con- 
struction of untold quantities of Gothic churches. 
Every fair-sized community now possesses at least one 
of these copyrighted edifices. The elaboration of de- 
detail, quality of 
stained glass, carving 
of the bosses, and fin- 
ish of the chancel will 
vary only in accord- 
ance with the success 
of the necessary pre- 
financial campaign 

Many of these 
Gothic structures are 
beautiful. Certainly 
they are a vast im- 
provement on their 
predecessors. If the 
Church is to copy, 
she has selected a 
most suitable model 
in which to reveal 
the majesty of God 
as written in stone. 
The Gothic style is 
awe-inspiring, but it 
is also cold and im- 
personal, and is apt 
to allow the wor- 
shiper to depart from 
church wrapped in 
the halo of worship 
but bearing little of 
the warmth of de- 
votion in his heart. 

We have our 
Gothic churches. We 
still have barren 
walls. There are few 
people today who can 
live happily in a dull or gloomy environment. Our 
homes, no matter how poor we may be, possess in 
some degree a touch and warmth of color through 
which our personality seeks to express itself in an 
harmonious and congenial atmosphere. 

“One thing thou lackest.’’ If this is applied to 
the Christian Church relative to her places of worship 
the answer might well be this, “the warmth of the 
artist’s brush, the age-old cheeriness of color, the 
friendliness of pleasing design.” 

One seldom meets a person today who claims 
that religion is a gloomy affair. Neither is it a cold, 
impersonal, or dreary compliance to a vague ideal, 
remote from everyday living. 

The Christian religion is the summation of all 
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that is good and true and beautiful in life. And life, 
and the world in which it is manifest, is good, it is 
founded on basic spiritual truth, it is beautiful. 

And of these three, it is beauty which is funda- 
mental. The true must be clothed in the beautiful 
to be understood. The good must be manifested by 
inspiring design to be comprehended. It is the 
beauty of creation, be it a sunset, a friendship, a great 
work of man’s developed art, or a noble character, 
that rdises each of us to our finest achievements. It 
does this because it is vibrant of the greatest reality 
that we can comprehend in this world—the beauty of 
God in His Creation and the beauty of man created in 
His Image. 

Let us earry it into our churches. 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 


“O worship 
The greatest 


contributions to Beauty that man is capable of pro- 


THE WORLD TODAY: Other People’s Money 


ducing should find a fitting place in the Church of 
Christ. He who created all Beauty, and is Himself 
the Supreme Beauty, must be approached in the like- 
ness of His Image. As we, God’s children, are for- 
ever seeking after the beautiful objects of life, be 
they transient or eternal, so the Church must bathe 
her house with a warmth that reflects the love of God 
and what we have found to be the most desired pos- 
sessions in daily life. 

The Church of God, in its structure, adornment, 
and worship, must present a concrete witness and 
manifestation through the holiness of beauty of Him 
whom she serves in the beauty of holiness. 

For what other purpose was a church building 
ever constructed? 

When we do this, and not until we do, there will 
be a return to the churches. 


P=aAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS pointed out in a 
ani 4} recent issue of The New York Times that we 
are a lawless nation. We have come to ac- 
A cept (and the movies have dramatized) the 
lawlessness of the racketeer. This disregard for the 
law is not confined to the low places, as Americans 
who have followed the disclosures concerning men in 
responsible positions have come to know. Laws which 
can be manipulated to cover such practices as those 
of Mitchell and others are enough to repel men who 
will not accept business standards as the code for the 
good life. 

It has remained for a Massachusetts judge to 
bring light into the darkness. The recent decision of 
Judge John J. Burns of the Superior Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the case of Ed- 
ward Spiegel against directors of Beacon Partici- 
pations, Inc., holding a number of Boston business and 
financial leaders “guilty of bad faith,” ‘‘llegal acts,” 
and “culpable neglect’’ (the quotations are from the 
decision), and personally liable to the stockholders for 
damages which may amount to $1,500,000, is one which 
should give renewed hope to those who believed that 
justice had become just another big business man. 

The men named as defendants are: Charles F. 
Adams, who controls the First National Stores, the 
Boston Braves, and the Boston Bruins; Charles R. 
Gow, former postmaster of Boston and president of 
Warren Brothers, a large and nationally known en- 
gineering company; William P. Hart, president of tre 
Charlestown Savings Bank; Arthur T. Lyman, former 
member of Richardson Hill and Company, and of 
Jordan Lyman and Company, brokers, and son of one 
of the wealthiest men in Massachusetts, recently de- 
ceased; Frank B. Lawler, a banker now with the First 
National Bank; Charles B. Jopp, president of the 
Beacon Trust Company until its merger with the 
Atlantic National Bank, and now an official of the 
First National Bank; Gardner Poole, South Sudbury 
banker; George S. Mumford, former president of the 
Atlantic National Bank; Allan H. Sturges, president 
of the newly opened Pilgrim Trust Company in Boston; 


Fred D. Jordan, former member of Jordan Lyman and 
Company, and Robert Gould Shaw, Jr., member of a 
prominent Boston family. Shaw died before the suit 
was brought, and Jordan, now living in Maine, could 
not be served with legal process. 

The Judge’s decision is an enlightening portrayal 
of the manner in which individuals gain control of 
the money of the public and use it in utter disregard 
of the interests of those who entrust it to them. 

As directors of the Beacon Trust Company, these 
men organized an investment affiliate called Beacon 
Participations, Inc. One hundred thousand shares of 
non-voting preferred stock were sold to the public 
through Jordan Lyman and Company, a brokerage 
concern controlled by two of their fellow directors, 
Jordan and Lyman, who made a substantial profit 
on the deal. 

From this sale the corporation received $1,900,000. 
The Beacon Trust Company took. for itself all the 
common voting stock—25,000 shares, for $1,000. 
By this transaction the bank, for each dollar which it 
invested in the common shares, secured control of 
$1,900 invested by the public. All but one of the 
men who became directors of the affiliate were direc- 
tors of the bank. Four days after the $1,900,000 came 
into the treasury of Participations, the directors trans- 
ferred from the Beacon Trust Company a worthless 
note for $520,000 and paid out this sum from the 
funds of Participations to the bank. This note had 
been made three years before by Beacon Building 
Trust, a real-estate affiliate entirely owned by the 
Beacon Trust Company. The note was endorsed 
without recourse, which meant that the bank dis- 
claimed all liability and could not be held as an en- 
dorser if its offspring, the real-estate affiliate, could 
not pay it. All of these men, with the exception of 
Lyman, were also directors of the real-estate company. 
Defendant Jopp was president of all three companies. 
In this connection Judge Burns says: 

I find that the respondent, Beacon Participations, 
Inc. was organized for the purpose, among other things, 
of buying this note. ... The transaction thus be- 
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Ny came one where the same parties, apart from the fic- lieving it to be income, and by such improper declara- 

? tion of ins represented the maker, the seller, and the tion the voting rights of the preferred stockholders were 

3 buyer. . . . The defendant Jopp was the dominating illegally postponed. The declaration of dividends gave 

ws Eicaned. on the three boards of directors. . . . The a false picture of the company’s financial condition to 

E evidence is overpowering that Jopp planned and the the prospective purchaser of its shares. 

other members of the board approved the “unloading Although the company was suffering huge losses 
y of this worthless note on the Participations, and in this ; : : ; 

i transaction the directors failed to take any steps to the directors embarked upon a policy of buying in the 


: protect the rights of the corporation. preferred shares. From 1929 to 1932 they: purchased 
approximately 55,000 shares. No intimation of these 
Directors Mumford and Sturges were not on the repurchases was given to the preferred stockholders 

| board when this transaction was consummated, but until the directors had acquired over 51,000 shares, 
_ the judge finds them guilty of failing to take any steps or more than a majority. Nor were they content 
_ to save Participations from loss after they became di- with merely exhausting all the available funds of the 
rectors. Director Adams retired some time later, corporation. When practically all the money in the 

_ and is not held responsible for subsequent transac- treasury had been spent, they pledged ninety per 
_ tions. / cent of the company’s stocks and bonds for a loan of 
Having stockholders’ funds in their control, the $110,000 with which to continue the repurchases. 
directors entered into a joint account, for the purpose — For. this purpose they spent more than $750,000 of 


of speculating in stocks, with Jordan Lyman and the stockholders’ money. Judge Burns character- 
Company, the brokerage firm controlled by two of the _jzes it thus: 


directors of Participations, Jordan and Lyman. Un- 


ae : ; I find that the shares were purchased without any 
der this arrangement Participations was to furnish 


reference to the welfare of the corporation. . . . The 
all the money and was to share profits and losses reckless expenditure of money for the purchase of 
equally with the brokers. Apparently Jordan and Class A stock practically cleaned out the treasury. 
_ Lyman were favorites with their fellow directors, who He finds that the stockholders who knew nothing 


seemed to have no scruples about letting J ordan 
Lyman and Company in on whatever profits might 45 their shares were left with few assets behind them. 
be made without requiring it “to advance or invest They were also deprived of any possibility of gaining 


a single penny.” control of the company to which they had contributed 
After the bubble burst in the stock market, Jor- nearly eighty per sant the capital. 


dan Lyman and Company owed a large sum of eee This case is but one out of many which might be 
to Participations for its share of the losses, which. it brought into the open but for the obstacles which lie 
could not pay. Though the losses continued to grow in the path of one who would undertake the task. 
the directors made no effort to get security or collat- 4 stockholder in such a position is helpless without 
_ eral, until too late, or even to ask for the personal legal advice and assistance, which involves an outlay 


of these repurchases were clearly discriminated against, 


guaranty of either Jordan or Lyman. of money in addition to that which he has already lost 
I find that this joint account was entered into in on his investment. Moreover, after an investigation 
order that Jordan Lyman and Company might make he might discover that whatever had been done— 

a profit without investing any money; that all the di- however reprehensible morally—was not illegal. 
rectors of the board at that time knew, or ought to In the Beacon case it was Edward Spiegel, a 


have known, that this was an improper use of the cor- 


: Boston lawyer of progressive social views, owner of 
poration’s funds. 


twenty-five shares, who gave of his time and pursued 

At different times when the joint account was. ynafraid an investigation of the acts of these men for 
showing large losses these directors paid to Jordan more than a year, and who brought suit against them. 
Lyman and Company various sums of money on other _ Although still in the early thirties, his efforts in behalf 
transactions without attempting to set off theamount _ of the enactment of social legislation, in defence of 


due from Jordan Lyman and Company. minority groups, and in furthering international un- 
Here again the intra-family nature of the transac- derstanding, are well known. He is very active in the 

tion was extremely prejudicial to the Participations. Community Church of Boston. For some years he 

. The transactions involved in the joint account was a director of the church, as well as chairman of 

disclosed a flagrant breach of fiduciary duty. .. . It its finance committee, of which he is still a member. 
was a deliberate misapplication of other people’s money, Today it has become somewhat the fashion to speak 


. . “é ld 

The third charge concerned the illegal declaration _Slightingly of the “banksters,’” as one wag wou 
and payment of Seeidends. According to the by-laws _ have it, but two years ago when Mr. —— APS 
the preferred stockholders would acquire voting rights _ his uphill task bankers were sacrosanct ors e A : 
in case of default in four quarterly dividends. Al- that he had sufficient proof he filed suit for the one 
though there were no profits and the company’s capi- of all the stockholders. He worked See unti 
tal had been impaired by investment losses, the di- January of this ee ee T. We 3 ee 

i ivi district attorney of Middlesex County, joined for 

_ rectors continued to pay dividends. ie ig 

| Oh dad yicnat ete ee fom the preferred Despite the fact that Mr. Spiegel brought the 
ee ee gee Pole transaction, action for the benefit of the corporation and all the 


: Seas Bodh ana waka : 
fe aae sa: braked kiohreeen Bis vas stockholders, he was faced in court not only by the 


ti i i he corporation as well. 
the shareholders and on the general public. defendant directors but by t i 
i ntinscanieale eaaied part of their capital be- Through its present board, it filed a technical plea ob- 


> 
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jecting to the suit on the ground that the present di- 
rectors were the proper parties to sue, if in their 
judgment such suit were warranted; and this, in spite 
of the fact that two of the directors were defendants 
in the case, and the remaining members had been 
placed on the board by the men charged with the 
wrongdoing. At the trial six months after the charges 
had been called to their attention, several of the new 
directors testified that they had not yet made up their 
minds whether a cause of action existed, while others 
stated that the evidence did not warrant proceedings 
against the defendants. 

The expenses of blocking the suit were paid out 
of the company’s treasury, so that the stockholders 
were made to pay the cost of contesting a suit brought 
for their benefit. The court overruled this plea, 
stating: 

The circumstances of the new board’s appoint- 
ment and the relationship many of them bear to the old 
directors are such that on all the evidence I find them to 
be disqualified from passing upon the question of in- 
stituting a suit of this nature. In addition the non- 
action of the new board, their failure as a board to 
interview Spiegel, their failure to agree six months after 
notification as to whether or not a cause of action existed, 
compels me to find that any demand by the minority 
stockholders would be a useless formality. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that what 
these men did has been all too common a practice in 
the banking world for years. Interlocking director- 


ates are not a new phenomenon. To “bail out” a bank 
by using a subsidiary company as a receptacle for 
worthless paper is “good business’’; to speculate with 
stockholders’ money, to declare illegal dividends, and 
to “buy in” shares of the company against the interest 
of the stockholders are practices familiar to those with 
a knowledge of corporate finance. Such practices, 
clearly in violation of sound banking and investment 
methods, are the more unfortunate because they re- 
flect upon the whole institution of banking and credit 
and put in an unfortunate position bankers and banks 
who maintain high standards. 

Judge Burns’ decision promises to have far reach- 
ing effects on banking and investment trust methods. 
Although only thirty-two years of age and the young- 
est judge of the Superior Court, his ability has al- 
ready been recognized. While a student at the Har- 
vard Law School he came under the influence of Pro- 
fessor Felix Frankfurter and his liberal colleagues on 
the faculty. A brilliant scholar, his talent was recog- 
nized by his alma mater, which made him a full pro- 
fessor of law at thirty. It was Professor Frankfurter 
who not long ago wrote that the traditional opera- 
tions of big business afford “‘opportunities for socially 
indefensible profit to insiders. The law cannot long 
continue to give such unbridled rein to the acquisi- 
tive motive.”’ Judge Burns’ decision unquestionably 
sharpens the need for greater social responsibility on 
the part of corporate managers. 

Myriam Sieve. 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 


Bergson on Morality and Religion 
Richard W. Boynton 


S| HEOLOGY is not an independent science, but 
si is accustomed to derive its methods and 
particularly its basic assumptions from phi- 
Bee) josophy. Thus an understanding of theologi- 
cal polemics is hardly possible without some knowledge 
of the philosophical background to which the dispu- 
tants are, sometimes unwittingly, making appeal. For 
example, the current controversies of theists and hu- 
manists could be assigned hardly more significance 
than mythological battles between the kites and 
the crows, were it not for profound differences of 
interpretation to be found in conflicting philoso- 
phies of the universe, ancient, modern, and contem- 
porary. 

In his very remarkable book, “The Making of 
the Modern Mind,” Dr. John Herman Randall, Jr., 
of Columbia University analyzes the fundamental 
change that has come about since the eighteenth cen- 
tury in our whole attitude toward the nature of things. 
Dominated by the overpowering authority of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who exercised much the same hypnotic in- 
fluence upon it as Aristotle upon the medieval cen- 
turies, the eighteenth century committed itself, in its 
science and philosophy, to the assumption of universal 
mechanism—the world and all that is therein being 
considered on the analogy of a perpetual-motion 
machine. Theology, as usual, followed suit and 
brought forth as its contribution the remote and ab- 


stract God of deism, the infinite watchmaker, true 
counterpart to the finite but tremendous machine 
that He was credited with having made. 

This astronomical deity, as He may fairly be 
called, still dominates the popular imagination, and 


. even if given the somewhat vague lineaments of the 


Father in Heaven of the New Testament gospels, is 
what the believer most commonly means when he re- 
cites the opening phrase of the creed: “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” This is, of course, the divine image which the 
Fundamentalist is concerned to protect from themenace 
of evolution; and, more often than is apt to be sup- 
posed, also the avowed theist to protect from the 
menace of humanism. That He is read into the Book 
of Genesis, the Gospels, and the Apostles’ Creed by 
naive minds, innocent of the history of thought, does 
not invalidate the fact that His heredity scarcely goes 
back of the discovery of the law of gravitation. 
Darwin, as Dr. Randall points out, changed all 
that; the implication of evolution being that we live in 
a growing world, and that in such a world the as- 
tronomical deity of deism and of popular theism can 
find no place. Instead, we find ourselves compelled to 
accept a biological deity, if a deity we must have, 
whose most conspicuous prophet is the French philos- 
opher, Henri Bergson. That is perhaps why Professor 
Alfred North Whitehead, with his usual perspicacity, 
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points to Bergson in his “Science and the Modern 


World” as the characteristic philosopher of the present 
period. Bergson calls his deity by the very Frenchy 
and untranslatable term, elan vital, which we may in- 
adequately render as “creative impulse.’’ And after a 
long period of silence he has come forward in defense 
of his conception with a weighty volume which, so far 
as I have noticed, is not yet translated into English. 


Its title is “Les Dewx Sources de la Morale et de la Re- 
 ligion, 


” 


or “the two-fold origins of morality and re- 
ligion,” and it is a work to be reckoned with by those 
who prefer to keep their theology in touch with present 
movements of philosophical thought instead of tying 
it to philosophies long since extinct. Incidentally, 
something may be done toward giving precision to 
two vague words that are favorites with the theo- 
For it seems 
obvious that an astronomical deity must be tran- 
scendent, while a biological deity can only be imma- 
nent. If the theologians would tell us that this is what 
they really are trying to say, a considerable clarifica- 
tion would result. 

Bergson’s recent book is a continuation of the 
cosmological speculations of his famous ‘Creative 


_ Evolution,” and will best be appreciated by students 


of the earlier work. There, it will be remembered, the 


author traced the two major tendencies of animate 


evolution, culminating in the social insects, the ants, 
and the bees, on the one hand, and in mankind on the 
other. The former trend marks the ultimate achieve- 
ment of what Bergson calls instinct—the automatic, 
somnambulistic activity of the individual entirely in 
the interest of the group. The latter trend, best 
exemplified at the human level, introduces the new 
factor of intelligence. This carries with it the possi- 
bility that the individual will choose to serve his own 
interests, thereby endangering the more compre- 
hensive and compelling interests of the group. Here it 
is that morality and religion come into play. 


The Two Sources of Morality 

The earlier and more instinctive type of morality, 
found in primitive human societies, consists in the 
regulation of activities of the individual members by 
rigid custom. By this means the group keeps its 
cohesion; but intelligence emerges as a disturbing fac- 
tor, inciting the individual to follow self-interest. The 
problem is then one of control in the interest of the 
group; of persuading the intelligent individual to make 
some sacrifice to group solidarity. But intellect has 
never freed itself wholly from its root in instinct, and 
in superior individuals there appears a sort of super- 
instinct, or intuition, which enables them to forecast 
the direction that the divine creative impulse (elan 
vital) is taking at a given stage of social evolution. In 
traditional language, these leaders know the will of 
God, and persuade those open to their influence to 
follow it. There gradually ensues a higher morality, 
no longer of the separate group, hostile to others 


- around it, but of humanity, the brotherhood of man, 


the federation of the world. So the two sources of 
morality are the primitive cohesive instinct and later 
the higher intuition pointing to a group as wide as the 
human race, to which the individual is bidden to be 


i loyal. 


The same general scheme is applied to the origins 
of religion. Man is gifted by instinct with a myth- 
making tendency (fonction fabulatrice) whereby he 
projects the spirit of the community outward from 
himself in the form of a god or gods. These are the 
appointed guardians of the dearest interests of the 
group. At first we have the interests of the customary, 
restricted morality of solidarity within the group and 
hostility to those without. However, chosen in- 
dividuals appear in due time, like the prophets of 
Israel and Jesus of Nazareth, gifted with a mystical 
intuition that prompts them to envisage the widest 
human interests. Then, in place of the older tribal 
and later national gods, emerges at length the God of 
universal love, the culmination of the elan vital. 


What Our Religious Life Needs 

This bare outline fails utterly to suggest the 
wealth of psychological insight contained in the not- 
able book under review. It must be admitted that 
Bergson has hardly proved the connection between the 
biological urge of love and the charity that never 
faileth. Probably neither astronomy nor biology can 
be counted on to provide us with a satisfactory deity. 
That result may come in time from work that is being 
done in various quarters in the comparatively new 
field of theory of value. What our religious life needs 
is not so much an image of God, old or new, transcend- 
ent or immanent; but rather a deep assurance that 
the universe is such that our most cherished values are 
not a mirage of the mind, but rooted in the nature of 
things and forever safe from chance and change. 
That a greater than Bergson may come, to give this 
assurance to a sorely troubled world, is devoutly to 
be hoped. 


* * * 


STAR ISLAND 
Hugh Robert Orr 
What ancient gods have held high carnival 
Upon these granite cliffs? What revelries 
Have flung these hoary altars from their base 
And cleft this Sirens’ Grotto where the sea 


Moans through the rocky-hewn remembering? 


Here on these barren crags such beauty is 

As only they can bear who have put off 

The soft, sweet languor of Calypso’s bower— 
This white austerity of granite, this clean wind 
Blowing, salt savored, down the whistling main, 
Slow swerve of lonely gull on dipping wing, 
The old primeval thunder of the sea. 

The very hours have stayed their fretful feet 
And even time sits brooding on a stone. 


Long have the gods departed; fallen now 

The halls where rang their festive merriment, 
Silent the revel song and laughter now, 

The jesting ended and the jesters gone. 

But we who wander for a little while 

On this enchanted isle shall ever be 

Haunted by beauty older than we know— 
The glint of sun on stone, the eerie dusk, 
Moon on the wave and fire in the foam. 
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THE BEACON CASE AND THE BOSTON PRESS 


HE decision of Judge John J. Burns in the case of 

Edward Spiegel against Beacon Participations, 

Inc., set forth in this issue of The Register by 

Miss Sieve, is at least a temporary victory over business 

practices which should stir to the depths the moral 

indignation of our people, if their capacity for moral 

indignation has not already been exhausted by the 
succession of such exposures. 

The men against whom the decision stands are no 
ordinary criminals; they are in positions of high trust 
in the financial world of Greater Boston. But, as 
Professor Alfred North Whitehead once keenly ob- 
served, “where attainable knowledge would have 
changed the issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice.” 
This is doubly true of those who hold positions of pub- 
lic trust. The positions which these men hold, the 
reticence of leading newspapers of Boston on the 
case even though the decision of the Judge is a matter 
of court record, and the announcement that the di- 
rectors will probably appeal the case to the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, make it difficult to eseape the 
conclusion that these practices, so effectively exposed 
and so roundly condemned by Judge Burns, are usually 
condoned in circles of high finance, by the press, and 
by the majority of the judiciary. 

The treatment of the case by the Boston press is 
revealing in the light of the proverbial influence of 
vested interests upon the publication of news. Before 
the decision was handed down there was a rumor 
about the court that if the case went against the di- 
rectors, it would be suppressed by the newspapers. 
Apparently the conspiracy, if such it was, was not 


complete. For on the following day The Boston Post 
published a full column on page ten setting forth the 
major facts of the decision, including the names of the 
directors concerned. In other quarters along Wash- 
ington and Tremont Streets there was complete si- 
lence. Three days later the story burst like a bomb- 
shell in the Hearst papers. Not only were there full- 
page stories with photographs and boxed features, 
there was a half-page editorial calling for bank reform 
in Massachusetts, and a follow-up article the next 
day tracing the decision of Judge Burns to its roots in 
the legal philosophy of Professor Felix Frankfurter. 
What was the cause of this three-day delay and of 
this final explosion in the Hearst papers? It is said 
that the silence was broken by a telegram sent directly 
from Mr. Hearst’s headquarters in California. 

We were informed by the offices of The Transcript, 
The Christian Science Monitor, The Globe, and The 
Traveler, that these papers published nothing whatso- 
ever on Judge Burns’ decision in the Beacon Partici- 
pations case. After the Hearst papers had begun to 
give prominence to the story, The Herald published a 
brief item in an obscure place, omitting the more sig- 
nificant details. Let each man draw his own con- 
clusions. If, in a democracy where people depend 
upon the newspapers for news, a significant part of 
that news is withheld to shield a privileged minority, 
how are the rights of the many to be preserved? In 
these days when justice has become so expensive may 
it also be that silence has its price? 

There is promise today of a New Deal. But, as 
James Truslow Adams points out in the current issue 
of Harper’s, the crisis through which we are passing is 
not only economic and political, it is primarily a crisis 
in character. Where shall we look for leadership in 
this New Deal? We must look to these same business 
men, newspaper men, and judges. Sometimes we 
wonder whether there are enough men of genuine 
spiritual integrity in business, law, newspaper offices, 
politics, education, and religion to contend against 
the forces here revealed as dominant, and whether the 
public at large has enough moral stamina left to sup- 
port them when they appear. It is reassuring to know 
that there are here and there such men as Judge Burns. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


* * 


THE NRA AND LABOR 


N previous decades, the workingman’s demands 
for higher wages or better conditions of work 
were denounced as attempts to obtain what he 

did not deserve and did not earn. When he translated 
his sullen complaints into organized action to fulfill 
his desires, as by strike, public opinion, far from sym- 
pathizing, poured forth its vials of wrath. It called 
his action un-American. In our democratic society, 
did not every man receive as he gave? Were not our 
laboring classes better fed and clothed than those of 
any other country? If the laborer wanted more, why 
should he not work harder in this land of opportunity 
to get it? 

But in our post-war industrial society, wealth has 
tended to concentrate in the hands of a comparatively 
small class, and this concentration has reached a point 
where the purchasing power is not only impaired but — 
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{ seriously injured. We sped on to the crisis, and now 
_ grim economic fact faces our leaders. We have found 
_ that those immutable laws of production and con- 
_ sumption, of supply and demand, had corollaries. Our 
' great business leaders have discovered that, if they 
- want to sell their wares, they need not only people 
_ but people with money; they have discovered that if 
they, the leaders, have all the money, curiously enough 
the public has none with which to buy. 
. The Administration, faced by the dilemma, has 
| resorted to the National Recovery Act as a cautious 
_ means of moving a portion of this concentrated wealth 
_ back to the people in order to create a great consuming 

public. Through it, our industrial luminaries, great 
__and small, are called upon to sink selfish interest, and, 
in the words of the President, “to hire more men to do 
the existing work by reducing the work-hours of each 
man’s week and at the same time paying a living wage 
for the shorter week.” Thus the universal demands 
of our laboring classes have been enshrined in executive 
pronunciamento. The claim for the wages of decent 
living have received official recognition. With the ex- 
ception of a few courageous Jeremiahs, the public no 
longer considers strikes to obtain wage increases and 
shorter hours as inspired by Sybarite indolence or 
troublesome Communists. Now such strikes are 


/ 


merely a crude and tactless method of attaining a - 


legitimate and economically necessary end. 

If audible opinion really reflects the sincere 
thought of all classes, and the employers are capable 
of the unusual measure of self-sacrifice called for, and 
they loyally support the economic principles discov- 
ered and fought for so many years ago by the ignorant 

laborer, there is nothing to expect from the NRAs 

y enry W. Lehmann. — 


x * 


MURDER AT BREAKFAST 


VERY morning and evening the Boston news- 
papers have flared into headlines about a local 
murder trial, in which an otherwise undis- 

tinguished woman is accused of poisoning her husband. 
The accused, with a face not destitute of bold attract- 
iveness, is given the benefit of the doubt as well as 
the dignity of an immemorial grief by being referred to 
as “the widow”; and a sense of almost sympathetic 
intimacy creeps upon us by the constant use of her 
Christian name. Her arrivals and departures are at- 
tended outside thé courthouse by crowds of people, 
whose faces are touched by mingled amusement and 
awe; and even persons who cannot discern their right 
hand from their left—as the humane author of the 
story of Jonah denoted the infants of Nineveh—are 
_ found in the eager throng. The prisoner is permitted 
to pose for the camera with the smiling ease of any 
movie star. Her expressions are described daily with 
detail usually reserved for heroines of rare romance. 
| It is easy for any fastidious person to view with 
_ distaste the popular appetite for reports of the trial. 
_ It is pertinent, however, to reflect that some of the 
- most gentle among us, and even those of brilliant in- 
tellect, frequently find diversion in fictitious tales of 
crime. Is it fair to scorn the populace for their 
equivalent excitement, when a drama, squalid though 
be, becomes transferred to real life and involves 


men and women of a kind living next door or seen any 
day in street and subway. 

It is also easy for the morally crusading mind to 
become indignant with the newspapers for feeding so 
lavishly the public taste for a gruesome sensation. 
This indignation does not take into account how much 
newspapers refuse to report. Every day things are 
happening which newspapers might use to provide an 
ugly satisfaction to many readers; but the stories 
never appear. Some decency in the heart of the news- 
paper world, rather than in its reading constituency, 
has intervened. The world being what it is, the news- 
papers show remarkable discrimination and restraint. 

It is, of course, tedious to have “‘Jessie’s”’ latest 
smile served with our breakfast fruit, and it is slightly 
nauseating to have the whole of page seventeen de- 
voted to the confession of “the kiss-and-tell cop.” 
But the aforesaid “Jessie” is an individual in a world 
where more and more things are happening without 
regard for the significance and value of the individual 
life; and therefore the pitiful little drama of her ordeal 
—whether she be guilty or not—plucks at a not. ig- 
noble string in the bosoms of the people. And, after 
all, there is the cheerful thought, arrived at by the 
method of comparison, that every day tens of thou- 
sands of wives momentarily feel like poisoning their 
husbands, but decide to get their suppers instead. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
* * 


DR. DIEFFENBACH TO THE TRANSCRIPT 


HE announcement that Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
is to conduct a new department, ‘Religion To- 
day,” for the Saturday edition of The Boston 

Evening Transcript is in itself a significant fact in “Re- 
ligion Today.” For fifteen years Dr. Dieffenbach 
edited The Christian Register in an effective, stimulat- 
ing manner, which commanded attention of a high 
order in the world of religious journalism. Through a 
combination of circumstances over which no one in- 
dividual had control this relationship was broken the 
early part of the current year. The Register rejoices 
that this new department in The Transcript will give 
the opportunity for Dr. Dieffenbach’s quick and ob- 
serving mind to collect the news of religion and add 
his fearless interpretations. We venture to suggest 
that many a person to whom The Transcript does not 
usually go will find a way to get the Saturday evening 
edition primarily to read what is bound to be a pun- 
gent and exceedingly important department. What 
profound changes are taking place in the world of re- 
ligion and ethics. Far more powerful than we may 
realize are the swift-flowing currents of opinion whose 
nature and direction it will be the duty of Dr. Dieffen- 
bach to acquaint the readers of The Transcript with. 
Those who have been readers of “The Churchman 
Afield” in The Transcript and familiar with The Chris- 
tian Register under Dr. Dieffenbach’s editorship will 
follow the department with a keen interest for a study 
in contrasts. 

In short, The Register is glad indeed to see Dr. 
Dieffenbach back in the field of “religious journalism.” 
It congratulates The Transcript and its readers. 

Our best wishes to the new department and its 
editor. Earl C. Davis. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Germany: Yesterday and Today 


Harold Buschman 


History of Germany. By Hermann 
Pinnow. Translated from the German by 
Mabel Richmond Brailsford. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

In the revolt against writing general his- 
tories of a country which were in reality 
mere chronicles of political events a great 
number of methods appeared. Aspects 
other than the political were chosen as be- 
ing of primary importance. The fallacy of 
making one aspect of life of central sig- 
nificance soon became evident. Those who 
were dissatisfied with these partial ap- 
proaches sought other methods. The cor- 
rection of the political-chronicle form of 
history writing also brought with it the 
effort to view life and all its activities as 
a whole, and to acquire an understanding 
of the entire process. Many of the so- 
called ‘“‘cultural histories” of nations and of 
periods were only the productions of 
clever dilettantes, or were hasty generaliza- 
tions of the relations of the aspects of cul- 
ture to each other, or foolhardy efforts 
0 reveal causal sequences where genuine 
-..8torical science refused to make any pro- 
‘ouncements. In the hands of men like 
/arlton Hayes and others this method was, 
on the other hand, developed along legiti- 
mate lines. That history writing may, 
however, have in addition a genuine prac- 
tical aim other than the production of 
“pure” history without degenerating into 
charlatanry need hardly be stated. Where 
such an aim exists a variety of methods 
immediately become open to choice. 

In his ‘‘History of Germany’? Hermann 
Pinnow states clearly his method and in- 
tentions. ‘The following attempt to de- 
seribe the growth of the German nation 
and its government during the past 
thousand years, the historian begins with 
an account of the daily life and work of 
the people and leads up, through the 
alterations and social structure and in- 
tellectual changes, to the formation of 
the State. This method of approach seems 
better adapted than the earlier attitude 
to measure the forces which determine 
collective development, and to foster the 
political sense no less than the historical.” 
In dealing with the history of a country 
we are dealing with the history of a people, 
the expression of whose common will is the 
State. Even where the political interest 
is central non-political events are not 
merely an ‘appendix to ‘true’ history.” 
Rather “economic, social, and intellectual 
changes affect the State, and the political 
situation in its turn reacts upon these de- 
velopments. To describe the interplay 
between people and government is one of 


the most difficult tasks of the historian.” 

Since the State from this point of view 
is the expression of the common will of a 
people or peoples, history may be viewed 
from the angle of the trend toward the in- 
creasing unity of these peoples as repre- 
sented by the State. The history of the 
German peoples begins then with the first 
tendencies of these peoples to form a cor- 
porate whole. 


The first great event which marked the © 


beginning of this development was the 
election in 911 of a Frankish duke to be 
the king of the German tribes; but the real 
beginning had been earlier, in the second 
and third centuries, when the Germani, 
already driven by land hunger, overflowed 
their tribal boundaries, mingled with 
each other and the Romans, and began to 
be welded into communities, under the in- 
fluence of foreign ideas and customs. 

After an introductory chapter dealing 
with life among the Germani and in the 
empire of the Franks, Pinnow treats the 
history of Germany under four major 
headings: the Empire of the Kaisers (900- 
1200), the Townsfolk (1200-1500), the 
Principality (1500-1800), and the Citizens 
and their Empire (1800 —). 

With the break-up of the Empire of 
the Franks the German tribes were on the 
road to the establishment of a nation and 
the German kings ‘‘adopted, as their own 
personal task, the idea of dominion over 
the West, reshaping it as they did so on a 
new basis. This dual aim lies at the root 
of the richness and glory, and also of the 
shortcomings and fatality, of our national 
history.”” National settlement and extra- 
national and imperial aims grew up to- 
gether, partly under the stress of material 
and social conditions, partly of the am- 
bitions of personalities bent on ruling. 
Again and again in the triangular relation- 


ships between people, princes, and rulers . 


the conflict between local agrarian de- 
velopment, princely aggression, and im- 
perial expansion became acute, and often 
resulted in setbacks in the prosperity of 
the nation. And the wars that resulted 
from this foreign policy took on prac- 
tically all the essential features of the wars 
of today. The empire of the Kaisers was 
marked by conflict of great classes— 
knights, princes, peasants, and emperor. 
The unity was only apparent and adequate 
organization was lacking for holding the 
empire together, even in Germany itself. 
The rise of the power of the folk weakened 
the princes and the Church, and gradually 
strengthened secular ideals, a process not 
yet completed. 


With the rise of the towns and the in- 
creased wealth from commerce this process 
was accelerated until at the end of the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth century a 
period of objectivity resulted having 
striking resemblances in art and social life 
to our own time. The Reformation was 
a development in this process. The unity 
of form which it destroyed was replaced by 
the quest for both narrower and more pal- 
pable unities and for another form of world 
unity to replace the old. On the one 
hand it gave rise to an awareness of “per- 
sonality” and on the other hand to state 
interference with the functions of the in- 
dividual. In a sense Luther simply 
finished what Durer and the Renaissance 
had begun. The clash between the in- 
dividual and the state continued and often, 
as in the later days of Frederick II, the 
“new spirit’? was proclaimed when none 
was present. The passing of one form of 
empire seemed but to call for a restless 
quest for a new one. 

In a time of defeat as in the early nine- 
teenth century the mystical idea of the 
Fatherland arose as a bridge between the 
individual and the state’in their perpetual 
conflict. The Romantics, however, had not 
the will to set up a state, while the middle 
classes, chiefly immersed in economic 
pursuits, were only then beginning to 
turn to government. First came their 
‘“ntellectual pretensions” and then their 
advent in affairs of state. 

The rise of capitalism produced new 
tensions between rulers and peoples and 
state and states; but it also became the 
expression of the growing middle class upon 
which devolved the task of furnishing the 
unity of the state. The problem of liberty 
versus unity has gradually shifted since the 
French Revolution until unity is taking 
precedence over liberty. Marxism with 
its revolutionary emphasis on the libera- 
tion of the masses meant a split in the in- 
creasing middle-class nationalism. In 
combatting it concessions were made. 
Yet all the concessions of the Empire of 
Bismarck and William II failed to produce 
organic unity. The old problems remained. 
Agricultural yield was still insufficient for 
a growing population, which was turning 
to industrial expansion. A William II 
grew bombastic politically without being 
able to make decisions in crises, or deep 
political friendships, while on a profounder 
level philosophers thought in terms of 
world-embracing ideas. The German 
people, uninformed and untutored po- 
litically, followed after both, placing their 
faith in God or evolution, and too often 
failed to develop a solid political sense 
which would have better enabled them to 
see their own destiny and unity in the light 
of world events. And despite his keen and 
lucid criticism of his fellow countrymen, 
Pinnow himself falls victim to such a faith. 
“The necessity of evolution will produce 
the constitutional unity, which the Ger- 
mans in the course ot their thousand 
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years of history were unable to create.’ 
He fears that “the constitutional unity 
might prove a dangerous boon if it came in 
the form of a gift.” Despite the vicissi- 
tudes and the apparently long distance 
traversed during the past fifteen years the 
“constitutional unity’ seems indeed to 
have been a gift, fallen into the lap of the 
_German people because of the weakness of 
the single political parties. Just as in 
earlier days the classes were strong enough 


~ to check each other, but an organic basis 


of unity was lacking. When the book was 
written (the German edition was published 
in 1929) Pinnow was confident that ‘‘when 
the German people abolished sovereign 
power, they removed the greatest obstaeles 
to the further centralization of the empire, 
and placed the authority of the state in the 
hands of its citizens.”” But he fails to note 
that the revolt against the middle classes 
has long since ceased to be the aim of only 
the Marxists. In desperation the middle 
classes or “‘citizens’?’ have turned upon 
themselves to escape from their own im- 
potence and disharmony, and already 
sovereign power has been at least tempo- 
rarily re-delegated, and new cleavages are 
appearing. For the moment the Germans 
are once more “united” under sovereign 
power. The “‘new spirit,” as in the days 
of Frederick II, seems present. Yet what 
Goethe of today will travel up from Wei- 
mar to Berlin to discover not a ‘‘new 
spirit” but profound grumbling? Will 
the popular Hitler’s State collapse as. the 
popular Frederick II’s did, within two 
decades after his death? Only time can 
vindicate Pinnow’s assumption of progress 
toward real unity. Failures however may 
spell the end of the nationalism of the 
“citizen” and the rise of new types of 
European unity, and the method of Pin- 
now may be increasingly dropped in favor 
of that of such historians as Dawson, who 
view the progress of the unity to be de- 
scribed as residing essentially in Europe 
and not in one nation. Then the political 
expression of the common will of the 
people will not be the State but some larger 
and more universal unit, whose form seers 
to be in the making. Pinnow himself 
recognizes with genuine scientific detach- 
ment the rise of a realistic internationalism 
and frequently presents it, so, indeed, as 
to throw doubt upon his method. Though 
his “‘History of Germany” closes with any- 
thing but propaganda for nationalism, 
it is obviously the product of an age when 
nationalism is experiencing a final flareup 
before giving way to a time when the com- 
mon will of the people will more definitely 
be directed toward an increasingly tightly 
woven form of realistic internationalism, 
or planetary intercourse. 
* * 


A LEAGUE OF MINDS 


International Intellectual Cooper- 
ation. Paris. American agent, Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 146 pages. 3.50. 

We are accustomed to think of the 


’ League of Nations as primarily a political 


organization for the maintenance of peace, 
and so it is, but its activities are many- 
sided. Not least important are the efforts 
toward cooperation of intellectual activi- 
ties outlined in the pages of ‘Interna- 
tional Intellectual Cooperation.”” The aim 
of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
is “creating new links between all major 
administrations dealing with intellectual 
subjects.””’ The primary field in which 
the League works is that of education, and 
this report goes into considerable detail 
concerning the efforts that are being made 
through educational agencies from the 
kindergarten to the university in achiev- 
ing what is happily known as moral dis- 
armament. Such disarmament is basic to 
physical disarmament, as it is to all forms 
of international, political and economic 
cooperation. Anyone interested in edu- 
cation in any of its forms cannot afford to 
overlook the achievements of the Com- 
mission on Intellectual Cooperation in this 
field. 

In addition, this commission has within 
its purview the more effective collaboration 
of scientists throughout the world. It also 
attempts to secure uniform copyright legis- 
lation for authors and artists, and to build 
up a uniform museum for archives, so 
that students in one country may easily 
avail themselves of the privileges offered 
by another, and so that countries with 
surplus materials in one field may ex- 
change them for other exhibits which 
they lack. In addition, a great deal is 
being done toward making our radio 
service more useful internationally, and 
toward securing adequate uniform trans- 
lations of important literary and scientific 
documents. The commission is also mak- 
ing a study of the motion pictures with a 
view to eliminating blatant nationalism 
and other objectionable features. 

This commission is manned by the ablest 
scholars in the world, including Professor 
Gilbert Murray of Great Britain, Madame 
Curie-Sklodowska of France and Professor 
James T. Shotwell of the United States. 
From the very beginning American coop- 
eration with the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation has been full and complete, 
which is something for Americans to be 
thankful for. 

No student of international affairs or no 
one interested in education and culture 
can afford to overlook this booklet. 

Jie Oe Be 


* * 


THE AMERICAN FOLK SONG 


Early Songs of Uncle Sam. By George 
Stuyvesant Jackson. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries. $5.00. 

That there is a wealth of information in 
the folk song is an accepted fact. We 
who live in the age of radio are constantly 
being reminded of this fact by many pro- 
grams presenting the folk songs of divers 
countries with a running-while-reading 
dissertation by some suddenly-learned 
announcer. About our own early history 
in matters musical we are, however, quite 


ignorant and even incurious. That is why 
Professor Jackson’s book is so valuable. 

While the author makes but little ef- 
fort to draw comparisons between our day 
and the era with which the book deals, it 
is very easy to discern from his lucid and 
scholarly commentary that a distinct na- 
tional consciousness or attitude has always 
been reflected by the songs of the Scream- 
ing Eagle. The war songs of 1812 have 
a strong family resemblance to those that 
rang out in 1917, and while we have toned 
down a little in the matter of sentimental- 
ity lately, the sickening crooning so preva- 
lent today is almost as lachrymose as the 
maudlin, pseudo-romantic popular love 
song of a hundred years ago. 

To the historian this volume will prob- 
ably be a valuable aid, for Professor Jack- 
son, if his bibliography is any criterion, 
has been indefatigable in his research; 
but to the casual reader looking for en- 
tertainment combined with instruction 
it is also to be highly recommended. 

G.ic. M. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Adventurous God. By Charles 
Edwin Schofield. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press. 159 pp. $1.00. 

This is another book inspired by Pro- 
fessor Brightman. It presents, lucidly 
enough, the Personalist point of view with 
one significant departure. The author 
has a philosophy of historical progress 
looking forward to a “grand consumma- 
tion” when the chief bugbear of Bright- 
man’s school, the “Given” (the evil in 
God’s nature ‘‘which makes the effort and 
pain of life necessary”’) will take its “final 
exit from the stage.” We must admit that 
*tis a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
but the rub comes when we ask timidly if 
this isnot more of a victory for the “‘Given”’ 
than for God. W. B. P: 


Seeking the Living Way. Edited by 
Roy A. Burkhart. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 157 pp. $.50. 


This little book of 157 pages is a guide 
to constructive meditation for young people. 
It contains a theme for each week of the 
year, poems, prayers, and suggested read- 
ings, by leaders of young people and by 
young people themselves. The basic idea 
is good; the subjects search for truth, so- 
cial justice, personal codes and religion. 
If at times it seems to try to cover too 
much ground, to develop too many ideas, 
and to have a too distinctly orthodox 
phraseology, it is, nevertheless, a valuable 
step in the much needed process of cul- 
tivating the inner life. S: C. 


Poems. By Claude Bond. Boston: Doyle 
and Meserve, Printers. 44 pp. 

Mr. Bond’s verses are extremely senti- 
mental. As juvenilia they are neither 
better nor much worse than the efforts of 
hundreds of other students. Time may 
convince him of the unwisdom of pre- 
mature publication. R.W, 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


We have committed 
the Golden Rule 
to memory; 
let us now commit it 
to life. 


Edwin Markham. 


Thomas P. Byrnes 


Dr. Thomas P. Byrnes, for the past six 
years minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Long Beach, Calif., and promi- 
nent in all civic and religious activities of 
the city, died July 22 at his home. 

A graduate of Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, Dr. Byrnes had his theological train- 
ing at the Meadville Theological School, 
and his first charge, forty-six years ago, 
was as a student pastor at Geneva, Ill., a 
short distance from Chicago. Followed 
pastorates of from three to eleven years in 
churches at Geneseo, Ill.; Humboldt, Ia.; 
Manistee and Kalamazoo, Mich.; Erie, Pa.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Oklahoma City, Okla. 
He went to Long Beach from the last 
named city, having been in charge of the 
local congregation since 1927. From 1905 
until 1915 Dr. Byrnes toured the country 
on various lecture circuits. 

With a vision continually widened by 
reading and study of national and inter- 
national questions, political and religious, 
as well as biography, history and fiction, 
Dr. Byrnes was probably one of the best 
informed and highly cultured residents of 
Southern California. Leaning toward the 
metaphysical, he had also a keen sense of 
the practical working of present-day prob- 
lems of living. His tall figure was familiar 
in all sorts of gatherings. His interest in 
life was as many sided as his interest in 
literature, and in the sermons he preached 
these two were combined to give a real 
feast to the intellectual and a stimulant to 
the spiritual mind of the hearer. Never a 
preacher of the evangelistic type, Dr. 
Byrnes had, nevertheless, a strong appeal 
to the listener who takes his religion with 
illumination and freedom from supersti- 
tion. Being so thoroughly modern and up 
to date, his reading and study but brought 
him a stronger and ever stronger conviction 
that Christianity is sound at the core, 
whatever robes may be hung upon it. 

A student of Henry George and Karl 
Marx, of Socialism, of every movement of 
the masses of the people, the minister had a 
keen insight into the psychology of what is 
taking place in the world today. Recently 
he declared: ‘‘The preacher is the inter- 
perter of life, a social interpreter. He must 
be honest in his desire to get at the spiritual 
truths of life and he must show that man’s 
salvation lies in his adjustment to its laws.”’ 

So widely he scattered the seed of his 
kindly and understanding philosophy, it 
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will be a long time before the harvest is 
fully gathered. 

Through the nearly half century of his 
ministerial career Dr. Byrnes had collected 
one of the finest and most complete li- 
braries in California. Every department 
of world literature is represented in it, 
standard works of poetry, art, biography, 
history, psychology, fiction, all are to be 
found in it, as well as a splendid assemblage 
of works on every phase of religion. In 
open cases in his home Dr. Byrnes kept his 
collection of current literature, the main 
part of the library being arranged on open 
shelves in the Community Hall, adjoining 
the church. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. Ida M. 
Byrnes, and a daughter, Mrs. Rosalind 
Mervin, of West Newton, Mass. Dr. 
Byrnes was a member of the Masonic 
Order, and of the Knights of Pythias. 


* * 


CALLED TO PETERSHAM, MASS. 

Rey. Earl C. Davis has accepted a call 
to the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Petersham, Mass., effective Au- 
gust 1. 


MRS. LON RAY CALL DIES 


Mrs. Stevie Call, the wife of Rev. Lon 
Ray Call of Braintree, Mass., died sud- 
denly August 6 in Chicago, Ill. Mr.-and 
Mrs. Call were on a trip until after Labor 
Day, and were attending the World’s Fair 
at the time of Mrs. Call’s death. 

* * 


SILAS WRIGHT SUTTON 


Rev. Silas Wright Sutton died in La- 
moine, Me., June 8. He was born in War- 
wick, N. Y., January 20, 1850. He was 
graduated from Tufts College in 1872, 
and from the Divinity School in 1875. 
He was ordained to the Universalist min- 
istry at Racine, Wis., in October, 1875, 
and served as minister of several Univer- 
salist churches in Wisconsin and New 
York. His first Unitarian pastorate was 
in Brooklyn, Conn., where he was located 
from 1889 to 1891. His later pastorates 
were: Trenton, N. Y., 1892-93; Athol, 
Mass., 1894-1901; Ellsworth, Me., 1902-07. 
He retired from the active ministry in 
1907 and since 1914 had been living in 
Lamoine with his daughter and devoted 
companion, Miss Eleanor Sutton. 

M.T. W. 
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_ Rowe Camp Deserves 


The Western Federation of Young 
People held its tenth annual conference 
at Rowe, Mass., from Saturday, July 1, to 

Sunday, July 8, under the direction of 

Rey. and Mrs. Arthur Schoenfeldt. This 

group, thirty-five campers and eight facul- 

ty members and helpers, though primarily 
from cities and towns of the Connecticut 
Valley, had representatives also from 

Rutherford, N. J., Brooklyn and Schenec- 

tady, N. Y., Arlington and Woburn, Mass. 

The conference leaders were Rev. Roy 

_ B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, Mass., and 
_ Rev. Grace E. Mayer-Oakes of Flatbush, 
N.Y. Mr. Wintersteen presented his sub- 
ject, “The Romantic Adventure of Uni- 
tarianism,” in an informative and in- 
teresting manner, invoking intelligent and 
sincere discussion on the “Five Points of 

Our Faith.” Mrs. Mayer-Oakes, a con- 

ference leader for the third successive year, 

interested the campers in her course of 

“Educational Dramatics,’ the climax of 

which came in three dramatic presentations 

of the hymn, ‘‘Where Cross the Crowded 

Ways of Life,’ Simple Simon, and the 

Jonah story. 

The first Sunday service was conducted 
by Mr. Schoenfeldt, whose topic was 
“Loyalty.” The second Sunday service 
was conducted by Rev. Charles P. Well- 

_ man, the founder of the camp, who, with 
Mrs. Wellman, directed its activities for 
nine years. They were heartily welcomed 
by the campers. 

The morning chapel services were led 
by Mr. Schoenfeldt, Miss Gertrude Taft, 
who visited the camp, Mr. Wintersteen, 
Mrs. Mayer-Oakes, Miss Grace Jordan, a 
devoted friend, who as treasurer sees to the 
material welfare of the camp and campers, 
and Mrs. Schoenfeldt. 

The candlelight service leaders were 
Miss Elizabeth Hamlin of Chicopee, 
Mass., Paul A. Vogel of Schenectady, N.Y., 
Miss Louise Turner of Arlington, Mass., 
Miss Grace E. Miller of Springfield, Mass., 
Miss Marian J. Stearn of Hartford, Conn., 
Howard Roth of Athol, Mass., Miss 
Eleanor Henrich of Greenfield, Mass., 
Miss Martha Hudson of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
with Miss Laura Gallagher of Woburn, 
Mass., as the Spirit of Bonnie Blink. 

Camp councillors were Miss Elizabeth 
Hamlin of Chicopee, Mass., and Milton 
Cross of Clinton, Mass. 

Rowe Camp, though known now to an 
ever growing number, is unfamiliar to 
most members of our denomination. On 
account of its natural beauty and appro- 
priateness for its designated purpose, it de- 
serves a far wider acquaintance. In the 
_ township of Charlemont on the Mohawk 
_ Trail, two miles from the village itself, a 
road winds six miles up hill to the village 
_ of Rowe, fourteen hundred feet above sea 
level. 

_ A short distance above the village, 
wherein is situated the beautiful Pre- 


—_ 


a Wider Acquaintance 


served Smith Unitarian Memorial Chapel, 
stands Bonnie Blink, the main cottage and 
seven sturdy roomy cabins, which now 
replace tents of former years. 

The vision and generosity of the mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Valley churches 
have made possible the purchase and de- 
velopment of this camp property. 

Three other groups have been inter- 
ested in using the camp for conferences, 
the Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance 
and the Worcester Federation of Young 
People for the past four years, and the 
Bay Shore Young People for the past two 
years. Both the Worcester and Bay Shore 
Conferences are represented on the cor- 
poration board, the former conference 
having donated two of the seven cabins. 

Snuggling at the foot of friendly Mt. 
Adams, Bonnie Blink looks westward to 
the summit of the Mohawk Trail and Mt. 
Greylock, and across the village to the 
hills of Vermont. Amid the majestic 
beauty of the hills and valleys, and the 
quiet peace of a community as yet un- 
spoiled by urban drive and restlessness, 
youth and middle age conferred upon men- 
tal-spiritual things and found a profound 
community of interest. The spirit of the 
camp and campers is well summed in the 
last stanza of Mr. Wintersteen’s poem, 
“Rowe”: 


We thank thee, God, that thou dost give 
So much to us for which to live— 
‘The zest ot lira, the hills, our youth, 
The call to worship, service, truth. 
* * 


JAMES P. FRANCIS 


James P. Francis, for many years a 
faithful member and officer of the Unitarian 
church of New Bedford, Mass., died at 
his home July 8 in his seventy-fifth year. 
He occupied a place in the community that 
it will be difficult to fill. He was treasurer 
and an active director in many welfare or- 
ganizations, including the large St. Luke’s 
Hospital and the church of which he wasa 
member. 

People always felt that institutions were 
safe and were sure to be brought to their 
efficient best with Mr. Francis at the 
financial helm. Never was this confidence 
in him more completely vindicated than 
during the present depression. The in- 
come from the many invested funds of 
which he had charge has declined but little. 

The large number of people who were ac- 
customed to consult him in their per- 
plexities and who always found him a true 
friend and a wise counsellor will greatly 
miss him. His was a genial and hearty 
personality that inspired confidence, and 
he found a keen and robust satisfaction in 
any service he could render. He was 
active in his business life within a few days 
of the end. He leaves two sons and their 
families to earry forward his work. 

E.S. H. 


CHARLES H. FRENCH DIES 


Charles H. French, for many years 
treasurer of the First Unitarian Church in 
Canton, Mass., died at his home in Can- 
ton, July 9. Mr. French was for thirty- 
nine years a member of the Canton school 
committee. He was president of the 
French and Ward woolen mills at Stough- 
ton, and had also been president of the 
Neponset National Bank and the Canton 
Savings Bank. 

Mr. French leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Theresa Noyes French, and three sons, 
Charles H. French, Malcolm B. French, 
and Norman B. French, all of Canton. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Richard W. Boynton is professor of 
philosophy at the University of Buffalo. 
He has held Unitarian pastorates in 
Roslindale, Mass., St. Paul, Minn., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Harold Buschman is editor of The New 
Humanist. He received the degree of 
bachelor of divinity from the Meadville 
Theological School in 1928. 


Earl C. Davis is minister of the First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), Peters- 
ham, Mass. He is president of the 
board of trustees of The Christian Regis- 
ter. 


George W. Ferguson is rector of St. 
Peter’s Protestant-Episcopal Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Henry Lehman is a student at the Har- 
vard Law School, and is a legal adviser 
on workmen’s compensation in Boston. 


Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the de- 
partment of English of the Municipal 
University of Omaha. He was Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education from 1919-1920. 


Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish in Milton, Mass. 


Edward A. Post is professor of English 
literature at the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University. 

Myriam Sieve was formerly on the staff 
of The Boston Traveler and The New 
York World. She was until recently 
with Alfred A. Knopf, New York pub- 
lisher. At the time of the Universalist 
Five-Year Program Campaign in 1923-24, 
she was in charge of publicity and the 
speakers’ bureau, and is the author of 
“Publicity Manual for Universalist 
Churches.” She is at present writing a 
novel. 


TAGE 


A Private Sanitarium 
Especially adapted for nervous and conva~ 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 
sociations. No committed cases. 


F. C, Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


The enthusiastic angler was relating a 
fishing story to some of his neighbors. 

“Yes,” he said proudly. “I caught the 
biggest fish of my career last night. It 
was a bass, and what a whopper, too. 
you know, fellows, believe it or not, that 
fish weighed about seven pounds. Some 
fish, what?” : 

His son, who had remained interested 
throughout the story, now spoke up. 

“Yes, and do you know, daddy was so 
kind he gave it to my little kitten,” he 
said.— Answers. 

* * 

A woman who did not understand the 

language of business went into the Bank 


of England and asked to consult someone | 
| In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 


about her war loan holdings. The clerk 
to whom she was talking happened to be 
rather a grave person. He inquired: 

“Ts it a case of conversion or redemp- 
tion, madam?” 

“Conversion, redemption?” faltered the 
woman. ‘Er, pardon me, is this the Bank 
ot England or the Church of England?”— 
Wall Street Journal. 

* = 

He leaped gayly up the front steps, 
flowers under one arm, box of candy under 
the other. At the door he was confronted 
by her little brother. 

“Hi, Johnnie!” 

als bid 

“Sister expecting me?” 

“Yeah!” 

“How do you know?” 

“‘She’s gone out.”—Punch Bowl. 

* * 

An old gentleman who had been em- 
ployed cleaning out run-down spirea and 
wistaria bushes at a Belleville residence 
was telling a neighbor about the resulting 
improvement. “This place is going to 
look a lot better now that I’ve gotten rid 
of all this pyorrhea and hysteria,” he said. 
—Telescope (Belleville, Kansas). 

x * 

Two small boys were walking in the 
woods, seeking for adventure and what 
they might find. One picked up a chest- 
nut burr. 

“Tommy,” he called excitedly, ‘come 
here quick. I’ve found a porcupine egg!”’ 


—Recorder. 
* * 
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Church Announcements - Pension s Paid 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). | 


School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus: 


| Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Minister: Rev. | 


Do | 


| mer, which will be conducted by Wm. B. Rice of 


Palfrey Perkins. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a.m. 


Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Edwin M. | 


Slocombe. 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Sunday services are 
being held in the Unitarian church during the sum- 


| Tufts College. 


“Now, if I write ‘n-e-w’ on the black- | 


board, what does that spell?” 

“New.” 

“Now I’ll put a ‘k’ in front of it and 
what have we?” 


“Canoe.”’—Boston Transcript. 
*” * 


U. S. Army cannon at seven local garri- | 


sons will roar at noon no less than thirty- 
six times—one gun for each of the forty- 
eight States— New York paper. 


+ * 


Master: ‘You look sweet enough to eat.”” | 


Sophie: “I do eat. Where shall we 


go?”’—Annapolis Log. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in the 
Unitarian church every Sunday during the summer. 


Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., | 


will preach August 20. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 each Sunday morning during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 
SUDBURY, MASS.—Sunday services will be held 
in the Unitarian church during the summer, con- 
ducted by Rev. Wm. Channing Brown, 
PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Boo! rks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Spectalists in Church Vestments 

and Embroideries for half a century 
; COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 
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Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 
Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


YO U will be interested in the 


following articles soon to appear in 
The Christian Register 


‘“‘The Purpose of the Church Re-examined,”’ by Frederick M. Eliot, 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


‘“‘Immortality in the Plays of Eugene O’Neill,’’ by Howard L. Brooks, 
a senior in the Harvard Divinity School. 


‘‘Friedrich Heiler’s ‘Prayer.’ 


The Two Great Types of Religious 


Experience,’ by Lawrence Clare, minister of the Church of the 


Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 


‘‘Humanism and Christianity,’’ by Joseph Haroutunian, lecturer on 
religion at Wellesley College, with comment by J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer, professor at Harvard University and Tufts College. 


““«A Comment on Ethics and Naturalism,’’ by John Dewey, professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University. 


“The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism,’’ by Louis Harap, engaged in 
philosophical research at Harvard University. 


‘‘Rammohun Roy and the Modern Age in India,’”’ by Rabindranath 


Tagore. 


To new subscribers The Register is offering the 
22 issues from August 1 for $1.00 


